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1 5 homeless 


people take over 
Ex-Mission 


esperate times call out desperate measures. In 
a city with a chronic housing shortage and 
overflowing emergency shelters, a group of 
homeless men and women are laying claim 
to a place of their own in downtown Edmonton. 
~ Coming from the river valley, the streets, and the 
nerd xy lt the fifteen ar i] } € 


- - 
er enc helters ing the forn 


Innercity Mission building at 10304 - 96 St. home for 
now. Jim Nelson, the one remaining legal resident, has 
one month left in his 90-day “notice-to-vacate.” 

On May 24 the run-down building was sold to the 
Edmonton People in Need Shelter Society (PIN) and is 
slated for demolition in late summer to make room for 
a 23-suite apartment building for people suffering from 
persistent mental illness. At the time the building was 
sold there were thirteen men in the Mission's residency 
program. All were given until August 24th to find alter- 
nate accommodations. While the others have moved 
on, Nelson has decided to stay and provide housing in 
his own way. 

“I'll be running a shelter until August 24 for sure.” 

He charges people whatever they can pay, but “if 
they have no money, they help out to earn their keep. 
The hardest part is securing the building. I don’t get 
much sleep.” 

“I'll do anything I can to keep this building,” 
Nelson says. “We have nowhere else to go. If we have to 
barricade ourselves in, we will. Right now there are 
about fifteen people living here, but I have people lin- 
ing up to get in.” 

When the Innercity Mission officially vacated the 
premises on June 30th, they stripped the building and 


put the “Jesus Cares” sign into storage. Originally they 
were persuaded to leave the stove and fridge, but Bruno 
Buchstein, board member of Innercity Mission says 
even those will be taken out sometime next week 

The Mission Board had the gas service cut off on 
July 23rd, but Nelson said that doesn’t deter people 
from wanting to move in and the current residents 
make no complaints about washing and showering in 
cold water. 

Pedro Schultz, of Christ Love Ministry, a volunteer 
group that served soup and sandwiches Wednesday 
evenings, lived at the mission for four years. He has 
moved out but is still involved with the ex-mission 
because of his deep concern for the people on the street. 

“Unofficially, we let some homeless people stay 
overnight. My concern is that some of these people 
would end up in abusive relationships or doing drugs 


and booze. “ Schultz said. “I've been praying that every 


bout the poor 
One man. sheltered in th 


building has been diag 
nosed with a terminal illness and given six months to a 


“T’ll do anything I can 
to keep this building. 
We have nowhere else to 
go. If we have to 
barricade ourselves in, 
we will. It seems like 
we’re being forgotten.” 


{ Jim Nelson, 
tenant of Innercity Mission | 
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residents, but “the ones that remain didn’t want 


Seeking 
Refuge 


year to live. “He just wants to help out all he can while 
he can.” 
Nelson can’t write out rent confirmations, so the 


® people moving into the ex-mission don’t quality for 
i welfare. About eight have some source of income and 


pay what they can. The rest work around the building 


E in lieu of rent. One woman moved from the south side 


when she could no longer pay her rent and has lived at 
the ex-mission since mid-July. She is paying her share 
hrough working as a prostitute. 

Nelson was unable to get a rent confirmation, so he 
was cut off welfare. As a result, he hasn’t had his med- 
ication, which he says costs $600 a month, since the 
end of June, but he’s feeling very good about running a 
temporary shelter. 

“I'm really sore and I’m tired. My pain levels are 
high,” he said. “But I love it. | absolutely love it!” 

Jesse is one of the homeless people sheltered at the 
ex-mission. He was a former resident before he went to 
work on the rigs. “This was a very safe and secure envi- 
ronment when I stayed here,” he said. “It provided a 
very valuable service. I don’t think it should be closed, 
and I’m staying here in protest of its closing.” 

It is very difficult to sort out just who is responsible 
for the building. Bruno Buchstein of the Innercity 
Mission claims that although Jim Nelson was a tenant 
of the Mission, all responsibility for the building and its 
residents shifted to PIN on June 30th. He believes that 
all possible attempts were made to find housing for the 


“| don’t even have a key for the building. We didn’t 
get it under the conditions we thought we would. It’s 
kind of ironic. Our mission is to house people in need, 
but the building needs to be torn down. If somebody 
wants to circumvent the law, we may have to get a 
legal opinion.” 

LinDA DUMONT 
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Vendors’ Complaint Against Edmonton Police Service Dismissed 


The Probe 


ighteen months after filing com- 

plaints against two members of 

Edmonton's Police Service, former Our 

Voice vendors Ed Mahar and Peter 
van Eck were informed that, due to insuffi- 
cient evidence, no action would be taken on 
their behalf. 

Edmonton lawyer, Tom Engel, acting for 
the Criminal Trial Lawyers’ Association, has 
launched an appeal of that decision. 

“We are not satisfied that there was an 
adequate investigation or that there was a 
proper review of the evidence gathered in 
that investigation,” Engel says. 

“The response of the Department was 
typical of what we find. It mentions the evi- 
dence that favors dismissal and ignores evi- 
dence that supports the complaint.” 

In October, 2000, the CTLA, responding 
to the vendors’ stories in Our Voice, filed 
their own letter of complaint with the EPS. 
This action enables them to follow up with 
an appeal of the final decision. The EPS is 
required to provide a full disclosure of their 
investigative materials. 

In a phone conversation with Our Voice 
in August, 2000, Constable Jongejan stated 
that he and his partner, Constable Abbott 
had, indeed, taken Ed Mahar out of Jasper 
Avenue Pizza while he was waiting for his 
order; they had taken him into the small 
community office two doors down from the 
pizza place; they had released him 15 min- 


m@ Ed Mahar 


“Caution should be used 
when administering 


I 
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utes later. The owner of Jasper Pizza also saw 
the officers remove Mahar from the restau- 
rant. 

Several days after Mahar’s encounter 
with the two officers, Our Voice staff 
Natasha Laurence and Pieter de Vos, saw 
rectangular bruises behind Ed Mahar’s 
shoulder, which Mahar alleged were the 
result of a beating by Constable Jongejan. 

OV Staff 


Ed Mahar - in 
his own words 


uesday, August 15, I was sitting in 

Jasper Pizza, ordering lasagna. 

Constable Rick Abbot and his part- 

ner, Constable Grant Jongejan 
walked by the window. They motioned for 
me to come outside. I shook my head no. 
They came in and got me. They asked me 
what I was doing on Jasper. They said, “You 
know you're not supposed to be down here. 
We warned you once before.” 1 said, 
“What's you guys problem? | just ordered 
something to eat.” They said, “We don’t 
give a shit.” 

They took me two doors down to a little 
office they have there. When we went in the 
front door, they said, “Go round the wall 
where no one can see what's going on.” 
Then Jongejan said, (Abbott was on the 
phone), “Get on your knees, put your head 
against the wall and don’t look.” I told him 
| had busted ribs and a punctured lung. | 
said, “Just leave me alone. What are you 
guys bugging me for?” “Fuck you,” he said, 


“You know what we're doing.” | don’t know 
what he hit me with, his baton, I think, it 
was a steel rod.” He hit me three times 
across the back. Then he said, “How does 
that feel?” Abbott was still on the phone, 
talking and laughing, so Jongejan said, “I 
think we’re done with him now. Go get your 
Lasagna, you piece of shit.” He also told me 
if he saw me on Jasper Avenue again, he 
would break both my legs. 


September 2000 


ur Voice vendors, Ed Mahar and 
Peter Van Eck claim that 

struggles with the police crossed 

the line into police brutality on 
three separate occasions recently. Mahar 
and Van Eck allege that Constables Grant 
Jongejan and Rick Abbott, Jasper Avenue 
beat cops assaulted them in an attempt to 
keep them off Jasper Avenue. 

The vendors, homeless since early sum- 
mer, were living behind a church a block 
from Edmonton’s main downtown street 
when the alleged incidents occurred. 
Subsisting on income from panhandling, 
dumpster diving and, more recently, sales of 
Our Voice, their relationship with Abbott 
and Jongejan became badly and grew pro- 
gressively worse over the summer. 

They confiscated the pail and squeegee | 


on-going 


LOC 


Constable Jongejan, while denying that 


the assaults took place, told Our Voice that 
beat cops regularly practice what he referred 
Known nuisance 
offenders are closely monitored for potential 
trouble. He stated that Mahar has a history 
of panhandling and public intoxication. He 
suggested that if there are concerns with the 


to as “pro-active policing.” 


t 


actions of himself and his partner, a com- 
plaint could be lodged with the Edmonton 
City Police Complaints Department 

Mahar and Van Eck expressed little confi- 
dence in this process, saying: “When you 


walk out the door, the form goes straight 
into the garbage.” Sergeant Neil Dubord, 
supervisor of Jongejan and Abbott, offered to 
speak personally with the vendors about 
their complaints. He mistakenly told Our 
Voice that Constable Abbott was on vacation 
and would not be available for comment. 
Further inquiries with EPS reception revealed 
that Abbott was at work as usual and had 
no vacation booked until the end of October. 
He did not, however, return phone calls. 
Sergeant Dubord, while admitting that 
he did not know the details of the incidents 
involving Mahar and Van Eck, suggested 
that there might be no objective truth. 
“Sometimes it's a matter of perception.” 


Natasha Laurence 
Our Voice, September 2000 


April 4, 2002 


Dear Mr. Mahar: 


he investigation regarding your com- 
plaint against members of this Police 
Service is now complete. As you are 
aware, the completed investigative 
file was forwarded to the Senior Agent of 
Alberta Justice for review and direction. After 
their review, the Crown responded with a 
recommendation that no charges be laid 


igainst these officers, as insufficient evi- 
dence existed with which to sustain any rea- 
sonable expectation that a conviction could 
be achieved. 

In brief, you have alleged that Constable 
G. Jonegan and Constable R. Abbott have 
had several dealings with you over the past 
few years and have acted inappropriately on 
a number of those 


tions against these officers range from ser 


COMPLAINT = 


occasions. Your allega 
ous criminal misconducts to disciplinary 
misconduct(s) pursuant to the Police Service 
Regulation 

The in’ y Internal 
i xtremely thorough and 
exhaustive, yet no evidence was obtained to 
support any of these allegations. A computer 
audit that was conducted revealed that from 
the beginning of 1995 until the spring of 
2001, you were named as a complainant, 
accused or suspect in 66 separate police 
investigations. On only two of those occa- 
sions was Constable Abbott shown as being 
involved in the investigation. In one 
instance Constable Abbott had occasion to 
issue a summons to you and on another 
occasion Constable Abbott investigated a 
disturbance in which you apparently were 
involved, Constable Jongejan was not shown 
as being involved in any of these matters. 


An extensive search was also 


stigation conducted | 


Affairs Unit was ¢ aes EERE 
“The response of the 
Department was typical of 
what we find. It mentions 
the evidence that favors 
dismissal and ignores evi- 
dence that supports the 
complaint” 


Tom ENGE! 


conducted 
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documentation was ever located. 

In the response provided by Constable 
longejan, he advises that he initially met 
you sometime in the pI ng ¢ OU 


he encountered u pannan 


of the liquor store on Jasper Avenue. He al 
admits that he has observed you and spoken 
with you on other occasions as you appar- 
ently used to frequent his neighborhood Beat 
on a regular basis. However, he insists that 
on none of those occasions has he ever had 
to use force in his dealings with you as you 
s proven to be a cooperative indi- 
vidual. Constable Jongejan also denies either 
threatening you or using profane 
propriate language during his de alings with 
you, as you have alleged. 

Constable Abbott also recalls having 
dealt with you in the past. He advises that 
on every one of these occasions he has 
known you to be intoxicated or, at the very 
least, been under the influence of alcohol to 
some degree. Constable Abbott denies every 
having used force during his dealings with 
you. He also denies using inappropriate lan- 
guage or acting in a malicious manner 
toward you at any time. In fact, Constable 
Abbott refers to these allegations as demean- 
ing, offensive and slanderous. 

Based on the foregoing, it is very clear 
that the evidence available does not support 
the allegation. As a result, | find that there is 
insufficient proof to support your claim that 
either Constable Jongejan and/or Constable 
Abbott have committed a misconduct of 
Discreditable Conduct, Unnecessary Exercise 
of Authority, or any other misconduct rela- 
tive to the Police Service Regulation. I, there- 
fore am concluding this matter as “Not 
Sustained”. 


r Inap- 


Bob Wasylyshen 
Chief of Polic 
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ne leans the naked red ironing board 

onto the front of the barbershop. 

Searching in a handful of different 

sized bags, she places the large white 
plastic bag beside the small trashcan on 
the street. She has taken off her laceless 
white sneakers and her feet areswollen, 
blotched, tired-looking. Her brown hair is 
neatly tied back into a small ponytail. She 
appears to be around 40. 

She has exited from the Wee Book Inn; 
soon putting on a longer blue dress over 
her short purple one. It is nearly 30 
degrees above. After some 20 minutes she 
walks away barefoot, without the ironing 
board, clutching her remaining bags. 

We have parked in front of the Wee 


Book Inn to sell books so we can make our 
I rigage payme! I Ww K 


was laid off over 2 months ago. He is 
lightening his load. The ‘com’ of the ‘dot 


Actions For Healthy : 


com’ world has fallen in our lives 
Observing this woman provokes my calm. 
My city, which in fairly recent times, I have 
actually felt proud of, is too, provoking my 
calm. I ask: What will happen to the red 
ironing board? If we hadn’t stopped in 
front of the Wee Book Inn I may never 
have seen her. Nobody appeared to notice 
her as they walked by. I wonder when the 
barber will notice the naked red ironing 
board as it rests against his window? 


I've lived here my whole life. My city has 
been born different this season with more 
loud noise, busyness--less down time. 
Much has incubated over our long Winter. 
It feels less secure--even though in our 
neighborhood houses are selling rapidly, it 
feels inflated, false, ungrounded, with high 
prices. I don’t know yet what to make of 
this, its disturbance quickens its reaches to 
all of my antennas, which seem to be 
growing and above ground more. These 
lives are less hidden? Increasing? Can't 
hibernate from them anymore? 

What can I offer as the endless stream 
of traffic, only stopping for the red lights, 
cannot seem to be stilled. What is inside of 
me...is there anything inside of me that 
can contribute to a hushing of this noise? 
What can | offer? 

eI RTs 
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Communities Funds CD project 


ur Voices CD project gratefully accepted a cheque for $1000 in early July from 

Actions for Healthy Communities. The project which got underway shortly after the 

presentation is dedicated to recording diverse musical talent of Edmonton's inner- 

city. Recording will be underway within the few days and the CD will be released in 
the fall. It’s gonna be great! Oh yeah! You are going to love it! 


Back-off, 
Bob 


There are sick things said that 
fill the poor with dread 

By a miserable man 

from K-Days Association. 

Bob Gray’s ugly word, 

by decent folks deemed absurd 
And the fate his idiot thoughts deserve 
Would be to receive a thousand 
notes from we who don't believe 
Speaking so of the poor takes 
anything but mindless nerve 


(With apologies to Robert W. Service, 
a Klondike poet of the common man) 


ob Gray, the general manager of 
the Edmonton Klondike Days 
Association, in a recent Edmonton 
Journal article sais he’s disappoint- 
ed by the panhandlers around Churchill 
Square during Taste of Edmonton. But he's 
not one to just grumble. Not our man Bob. 
He’s got a solution—fence the square off so 
all those disreputable bums who have a 
negative impact on tourism in the city 
can't get in with the good people. Good 
being defined as having a bunch of cash 
aici pockets | fer \ 
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than counting their cash? 
Our Voice has a suggestion for the 


From left to Right: 


Roy Agnew 

Bruce Fox 

David Taylor 

Richard Monkman 

Mark Bubel (Actions for Healthy 
Communities) 


Letters can be mailed to: 
> 10527-97 Street, 
| >Edmonton, AB 
>T5H 2H6 
| >Email: nlaurencebissellcentre.org 
| > Fax: (780) 429-7008 
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great majority of Edmontonians who have 
a less revolting perspective on community, 
and believe we're all in it together. Bob 
probably gets a pretty decent pay cheque 
every month from the EKDA. If the associ- 
ation received hundreds of letters, faxes, 
calls and e-mails from people who made it 
clear no activity associated with Klondike 
Days would get another penny from them 
until Mr. Gray issues a public apology for 
his nastiness and promises to personally 
invite 50 panhandlers to join him for a 
special evening sampling goodies at the 
2003 Taste of Edmonton event, all expens- 
es paid by him? After all, the web site for 
Taste of Edmonton brags about the event 
having “something for all tastes”, and 
those grubby panhandlers just might 
enjoy a bit of variety. 

It will only take a few minutes. If you 
think no one should be permitted to get 
away with promoting such crudely judge- 
mental views about other human beings 
in a city where you live, let them know. We 
think Mr. Gray’s employers might start to 
get a bit nervous about their reputation 
and their bottom line if the messages start 
to pour in and they might encourage him 
to rethink his comments. 


Sending your message: 
Edmonton Klondike Days Association 
10178-106 Street, Edmonton TSH 1H4 


Tov: A902 92A4 


Phone: 423-2822 


Switcheroo! 


hat do Calgarians think? 

What do Calgarians do 

with their time? What 

motivates them, makes 
them tick? These questions have long 
tormented the minds of Edmontonians. 
Well, maybe tormented is too strong a 
word, They have bothered us. They have 
niggled at us. They have passed through 
our minds sometimes (mostly during 
provincial elections!) 

Well, help is on the way. Beginning 
August 15, 2002, the Calgary street 
paper, Street Talk will be available on 
the streets of Edmonton. In an unprece- 
dented display of co-operation and colle- 
giality between the two cities, Our Voice 
and Street Talk will be working together 
to put an end to poverty and despair. We 
came to an agreement one sunny day in 
July, and the agreement went something 
like this: You can sell our paper for part 
of the month and we will sell yours. 

It was that easy. So watch for 
it....Calgary Street Talk coming to a ven- 
dor near you. All your questions about 
Calgary are about to be answered!!! 


Kazaam! 
Pop! 
Presto! 
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Editorials 


e continuing failure of the federal 
and Alberta governments to address 
the shameful circumstances of thou- 
sands of families surviving in unsafe, 

unhealthy, insecure or nonexistent housing 
should provoke outrage and horror from any- 
one who believes that all people deserve to be 
treated with dignity. 

We see the government respond within 
days with hundreds of millions of dollars to 
farmers affected by drought. We see commu- 
nity agencies mobilize petition campaigns 
within weeks when government changes a 
small program, such as the Community 
Lottery Boards, involving gaming dollars. We 
see floods of letters from people when horses 
are killed in chuckwagon racing. 

But there is almost no government action 
or individual concern about thousands of peo- 
ple spending most of their small incomes to 
live in terrible housing or waiting years for a 
chance at a decent affordable place to call 
home. 

It has been ten years since all levels of gov- 
ernment abandoned almost all their financial 
commitment to housing. The Alberta govern- 
ment has “saved” $225 million since 1993 by 
this withdrawal of spending. In the past few 
years, when polling has shown that people 
have become concerned about “homeless- 
ness” both levels of government have jumped 
into action with flashy publicity campaigns 
and a little money so they could take credit for 
dealing with this simplest and most dramatic 
aspect of the housing crisis. 

But there is a consistent refusal to admit 
that homelessness is a manifestation of the 
lack of decent housing. When there are no 
decent, affordable places for people with low- 
incomes to live, the competition for whatever 
substandard housing there is intensifies and 

t ' 
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absolute homelessness end of the continuum 
are not the solution. The solution is substan- 
tial amounts of money from both levels of 
government to meet the clearly identified 
needs of the Edmonton Community Plan for 
emergency, transitional and supported hous- 
ing (and the continuing operating costs of all 
such housing) and the further need for 5000 
units-of affordable housing for people with 
low incomes. It’s that simple. 

The United Kingdom, with about twice 
Canada’s population, has been spending 
nearly $3 billion a year for the past five years, 
This has resulted in nearly 100,000 units of 
affordable housing. Last month they commit- 
ted an additional $3.6 billion for the next 
year. In comparison, the affordable rental 
housing program of the Canadian govern- 
ment promises $680 million over five years. 


DTOM MUTAY ocused at me 
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The absurd announcement about the sign- 
ing of the federal-Alberta agreement under 
the affordable rental housing program in late 


—June was right out of a Monty Python skit. 


With great fanfare and floods of news releases 
the “agreement” was announced. Yet after 
more than a month there is still no actual 
information about what the agreement is. 
Exactly how many new dollars will be coming 
from the Alberta government? What will 
affordable mean? Who will be eligible? What 
timeline | IT 


ure the s? Calls to the Alberta govern 


announcement was anything put a public 
relations gesture. 

Things are worse when the overall econo- 
my is good and housing is in demand. 
Landlords pick and choose the most “desir- 
able” tenants - they can let their prejudices 
(about aboriginal people, children, visible 
minorities, people with mental illnesses) run 
rampant. They can raise rents at every possi- 
ble opportunity and avoid maintenance 
responsibilities. They can start asking for non- 
refundable “application fees” from prospective 
tenants. Or'they can sell their run-down old 
places for a big profit to young couples with 
lots of money who want to renovate and have 
a classy place close to downtown. Most devel- 
opers will put their attention into building 
new housing for those with the big bucks, not 
for those with modest means. And, surprise! 


A Taste of Discrimination 


have to admit it’s been a difficult 

month, soul-wise. It started when | dis- 

covered that some of my McCauley 

neighbors don't want poor people eat- 
ing free breakfast anywhere near their 
homes. In July’s Our Voice we talked to the 
diverse group of hungry people sustained by 
the pancakes and kindness of St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church, It’s one of the hopes we 
operate under - if you meet the people, you 
will not fear them, and you will not deny 
them their right to dignity and justice. 

The week after the breakfast discovery, 
the landlord of the Locke Apartment was 
given a massive fine and all his tenants 
were given their notice-to-vacate the build- 
ing. That's 41 people out of housing. | can- 


not help but hold the Community Action 
Project (CAP) of Norwood responsible for 
this latest victory against the poor. For close 
to a year now these “community minded” 
organizers have single-mindedly targeted 
the building, the landlord and the tenants. 
Having been subjected to their tactics myself 
I know what a force they can be. If you 
speak against them, they contact your 
employer. If you disagree with their agenda, 
they approach the people close to you. They 
are determined, focused and politically 
astute. The vulnerable residents of the Locke 
did not stand a chance against their crusade 
to shut the building down. 

For two weeks I have been contacting 
both federal and provincial spokespeople 


the 
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PASS 


Before long a lot of people are homeless. 

The idea promoted by governments that 
this “problem” is “solved” by funding emer- 
gency mats in shelters is contemptible. The 
only way to solve the problem is for govern- 
ments to commit money to ensure affordable 
rental and purchase housing is constructed or 
rehabilitated. 

Each Edmontonian with a good place to 
live can help change this. The rule of thumb is 
that if an MLA gets 50 personal letters on an 

e they will start to realize the topi f 

opie er mom ’ 
about the need to put new money into afford- 
able housing programs (with all those thou- 
sands of letters also copied to housing minister 
Stan Woloshyn) they might start to think there 
is a real movement going on that can’t be 
ignored. 

To speak with any of the courageous and 
creative people who have managed to survive 
in such situations and have been fortunate 
enough to finally get one of the few units of 
decent housing provided by caring agencies 
makes it clear what a life-giving blessing 
decent housing is. There is no acceptable 
excuse for the rest of us to let governments 
continue to ignore this issue just because it is 
not touching our own lives—yet. 


‘caucus In Alberta 


EDMONTON COALITION ON 
HOUSING AND HOMELESSNESS 


trying to get some idea of what the 
Affordable Rental Housing Agreement 
recently announced by John Manley and 
Stan Woloshyn means. Nobody knows. 
There is no Agreement. There are no details 
and no time-line for when details will be 
worked out. 

A provincial government spokesperson 
told me that even if an agreement did exist 
I had no right to expect to see it. The 
Federal government people are more subtle. 
While they will not admit that there is no 
agreement, they say things about the need 
to ‘dot ‘i’s’ and cross ‘t's’ - the need to “for- 
mat the document for the web-page.” There 
is no Agreement. What John Manley and 
Stan Woloshyn signed at the end of June is 
nothing but an understanding that the 
Federal government will continue to let the 
province abdicate all responsibility for 
affordable housing. The money committed 
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Hlful Inaction 


“Each 
Edmontonian 
with a good 
place to live can 

help change — 


thumb is that if 

an MLA gets 50 

personal letters 

on an issue they 
will start to 

realize the topic 

is of concern 

to people.” 


to this on-going crisis is: federally - not 
enough, and provincially - non-existent. 

Then, this morning like rancid icing on 
a moldy cake came the story in the 
Edmonton Journal about the Taste of 
Edmonton. Bob Gray, a top official with the 
Edmonton Klondike Days Association does- 
n't want street people in Churchill Square 
while the tourists are there. He wants a 
fence to keep them out. All of it is enough to 
make you sick. 

So, apparently the message we can give 
people living in poverty is...what? 

We don’t want you fed. We don’t want 
you housed. And we sure as hell don’t want 
you around our celebrations. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 
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BBQing the Sacred COW 


C 


he buzz on the internet about the 


Calgary G8 protest is: “If you don’t 
bring out the riot police you won't 
have a riot.” 

That being said, many of us who partici- 
pated in this event came away with mixed 
feelings. It was disheartening to hear 
Calgarians dismissing the protest as a 
“warm up for the Stampede, only not so vio- 
lent.” Some protesters were disappointed 
they did not get to use their breathers and 
police dog protective armor. Since Seattle we 
have grown accustomed to letting the 
absurd overreaction from local police 
departments make our statements for us. 
Media people were very disappointed. They 
have become used to easy action shots of 
demonstrators throwing rocks or police 
clubbing demonstrators. They do not want 
to do interviews to find out what motivates 


in days activities involving the 1 


gy and creativity of thousands of 5 
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When the time is right to 
move forward, 
the wise man will find 
like-minded 
people drawn to him. 
His movement will be 
supported by others, 
and bring success. 
Good fortune will follow 
when one 
conducts oneself 
with compassion toward all 
living things. Find the 
middle way. 

All things will change. But 
through 
continued actions, 
the success enjoyed today 
will continue for a 
long time. 


The I Ching 


aking a chance on feeling feelings 
is a way to find the middle ground 
on the Red Road to true freedom. 
My new feelings have been surfac- 
ing for some time now and there is a story 
as usual when I sit down to write. So I hope 
this will bring a message of hope to some 
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his ener- 


“You guys just don’t 
get it do you? We 
aren't here to try to 
attack world leaders, 
we are here to win 
the hearts and minds 
of people who don’t 
know yet what 
dangerous and 
stupid decisions are 
being made behind 
their backs and over 
their heads by 
these people.” 

I’ve been watching the preparations for 
Calgary all winter. 1 have some idea of the 
amount of work it takes to stage a major 
populist festival without any civic support, 
approval or funding. I’m amazed at the 
number of activities that came off at the 
University of Calgary, on Calgary streets 


and at the gates to Kananaskis purely by a 
process of consensus building by people 


Rivers 


frozen hearts that just need to thaw. 

There was a time in my life when noth- 
ing mattered much because alcohol had 
gotten in the way. I stopped the madness 
and after a while my real stuff began to 
surface. The one true feeling I had for a 
long time was loneliness but that changed 
in a split second. When the Creator takes 
over there is no room for loneliness or any 
other bad feelings 

When | lived on the street all those 
years, He helped me survive the dark days 
and also gave me a taste of two worlds. 
One full of despair, the other with freedom, 
love and a sense of belonging. If a person 
had to make a choice between the two, | 
think he would choose the free world, but 
sometimes choosing can be hard because 
oth worlds have something to offer. It's 
occured to me that I can step into both as | 
ive every day. When | go through the 
doorway to freedom the thing | notice most 
s choice. Without choice in my life I'd be 
throwing myself to the wolves because I 
didn't ask the creator first. When | wake up 
in the morning before work | take time out 
to pray and bestow thanks for another day. 

When I started writing for the Our Voice 
paper, I wanted to give a message to all 
who were still suffering. My message is 
this: "If you don't like what alcohol is 


doing to you and your life is in the toilet, 
then you must make the choice to live life 
or live with a death-wish." These were like 
the words a friend told me on my last day 


Calgary who came with plans and ideas. 
These were quickly and thoroughly exam- 
ined in Spokescouncil and the strongest 
acted upon by the majority of protestors 
That all this done with a degree of unanimi- 
ty by people with wildly divergent agendas 
should be a little frightening to our political 
leaders. One thing people in the protest 
community have learned from Seattle, 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Quebec City is to 
think collectively on their feet. The abrupt 
disruptions of actions before they got under- 
way at other demos has both fed the hidden 
hunger of the public for violent and simplis- 
tic polarization, “us or them”, and hidden 
the fact that the protest movement has 
developed a process for arriving at decisions 
and acting on them that works quickly and 
well 

The good news out of Calgary is that 
although many citizens do have strong 
objections to decisions made in their name 
and the process by which these decisions are 
made, they still love their country and each 
other. Without clouds of teargas and 
snarling attack dogs, people were happy to 
sing and dance in the street and explain to 
any hapless passerby just what the signs 
and banners were all about. Without the 
constant threat of police overreaction pro- 
testors were able to be friendly and sponta- 
neous spokespeople for another, healthier 
way of looking at the world. I asked the 
police sitting in front of the Hyatt why they 
were so Vigilantly guarding this building. 
They were quite snotty with me. 

“Don’t you know what is going on? 
Some of the world’s most important people 
are visiting Calgary.” 

ohme 


hook my head and said 


You guys just don’t get it do you? We 


of the 


under the iron collar of alcohol. These 
words of wisdom have stuck with me ever 
since and at times pop into my head at the 
oddest hours of the day. It sure is great to 
make a choice without other people's help. 
It shows me that I’m actually growing 
stronger. I also never knew that this writ- 
ing thing would make me get to know 
myself better. The words seem to flow when 
I start to think back and try get in touch 
with blocked-out feelings. There is usually 
an empty space that has no answer until 
the digging starts. 1 have dug deep and 
brought out feelings that have been useful 
in my walk on mother earth. Some of the 
stories I have written have taught me 
about me and it's also been a-gréat way of 
communicating with people. If I were to 
write from my head rather than my heart 
it would not make sense or have much 
value to myself or our readers. 

When | was a child, | was my grandfa 
ther's shadow. He was a teacher of words 
written down without ever having to read 
them, for it was my job to read to him. | 
remember going to church to read the 
bible where he would tell me to listen to 
the words of my voice. He would tell me, 
"Your voice must be from where the truth 
comes, and the words you use with peopl 
must be true and must be spoken with 
honor. Remember to strive for balance. The 
Word has truth in it if you read it with an 
open heart and an open mind.’ 

I finally got to meet a certain person on 


o. I just without the rest ofus. 


aren't here to try to attack world leaders, we 
are here to win the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple who don’t know yet what dangerous 
and stupid decisions are being made behind 
their backs and over their heads by these 
people.” 

Not much of this kind of stuff made it 
into the regular media, you need to shed at 
least a little blood to make it onto the six 
o'clock news, but with any kind of luck it is 
starting to seep into the conciousness of 
people that even the very simple things they 
do, like buying trendy clothing for their own 
offspring can have a terrible impact on the 
lives of other peoples’ children on the other 
side of the globe. None of us can afford to 
be oblivious to the consequences of our 
actions, “downstream”, but we are not help- 
less to change those actions either. 

This is just like the sixties,” was another 
comment I heard regularly. What people 
seem to have forgotten is that the demon- 
strations in the sixties, corny, uncoordinated 
and amateur as they were, worked. They 
ended a war, got the vote for Afro- 
Americans, ended school segregation and 
forced governments in both Canada and 
the United States to institute sane rational 
and universal social programs. 
Demonstrators know that these things were 
not given freely, but won by hard work and 
perseverance, With or without media sup- 
port the people dancing in the streets of 
Calgary know that only the will of the peo- 
ple simply and sincerely impressed by 
events such as this will oppose the greed 
and self-interest of a very few people in 
positions of power who for some reason 
have the illusion that they can, get Lalong 
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Heart 


my walks to work. | met him through one 
of my articles. He e-mailed me to meet 
him sometime in my travels. It’s strange 
how the Creator works at times and puts 
the right people in my path. He told me 
that he reads the paper and our paper 
speaks the truth about real issues that are 
hurting our society. He wanted to thank 
me and another writer, who is one of the 
best writers in my book. He should be the 
one I thank because without him and oth- 
ers we would not be one of the best papers 
in this city. This young man has taught me 
that the messages are read differently by 
many and the meanings are perceived 
according to how a person is feeling at the 
moment. Being taught by much younger 
person than myself just goes to show me 
how much more is out there and the age 
thing can "take a leap." Before | close there 
is one more thing | we 
ing I found in a book 


recognizes the call of 


share: a read- 


int to 
A responsive heart 
nother responsive 


heart, and the circle grows wider and wider 


cord." My circle is getting 
very day by just accepting knowl- 
edge and wisdom from people who are 
walking the same sacred ground I am 


stronger 


LEN BLACKFOX MARTIAL 


If you have any questions 
comments, or interest 


stories, plea 


len0853@ya 


e-mail me 
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Capital 
Healih 


av penpie In healthier communities 


This is to inform you that on January 26, 2002, the 
Executive Officer of the Capital Health Authority declared the Housing 
Premises located at: Suite 4 11202 - 94 Street, Edmonton, 1 
Unfit for Human Habitation. This Order has not been rescinded. 


Suite 4 11202 - 94 Street Avenue, Edmonton, d 
declared as UNFIT FOR HUMAN HABITATION and is not to 
occupied by any person. ji 


are 


For further information regarding this notice please contact the 
undersigned at 413-5650. 


that it is alawfil for any person to occupy 
~ may be subject to a $2000.00 fine upon summary conviction. 


SPECIAL! 


UNFIT FOR HUMAN HABITATION. <= 
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Alberts, 1s 


At the Mercy of the Market 


Alberta's 
Housing 
Crisis 
or over a decade now politi- 
cians and talk show hosts, 
newspaper columnists and mid- 
dle-aged men in coffee shops 
have been making love to the idea 
that free enterprise is the answer to 
all our problems. Taxes are robbery; 
government-run services are danger- 
ous; we must privatize, privatize, pri- 
vatize; cut social spending; support 
big business - don’t touch their 


money, and everything will be fine. 
This blind romance with business is 


fed by the idea that no one knows 
more about money than business- 
men. They know how to make it. 
They know how to spend it. They cut 
all the right corners. They can give us 
more for less and still walk away with 
a tidy profit. We just need to trust the 
marketplace. 

And for over a decade now that’s 
exactly what we have done. We have 
watched every level of government all 
but abandon the social support of 
vulnerable people, we have supported 
their abdication of responsibility for 
social housing, and more recently we 
have allowed our leaders to put 
health care up for sale. And we keep 
trusting the market, as if one of these 
days it will become the savior we 
have been told it can be. 

How long does it take to fully gut 
a society? The United Nations 
Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights expressed deep con- 


cern in the early ‘90’s about the direc- 
tion Canada was headed in adopting 
policies which “exacerbated poverty 
and homelessness among vulnerable 
groups during a time of strong eco- 
nomic growth and increasing afflu- 
ence.” How long will it take for us to 
realize that our love affair with the 
marketplace is not working? In 1999, 
the same UN Committee strongly rec- 
ommended that “the federal, provin- 
cial and territorial governments 
address homelessness and inadequate 
housing as a national emergency by 
reinstating or increasing, social hous- 
ing programmes for those in 
need...increasing shelter allowances 
and social assistance rates to realistic 
levels...and implementing a national 
strategy for the reduction of home- 
lessness and poverty.” 

For over a decade now we have 
been living with the mistaken belief 
that we can have a just and caring 
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NO PLACE 
hike Home.’ 


society without having to pay for it 
Twenty years of solid social policy 
had created, in Canada, a nation we 
could be proud of. And for a brief 
time after our philosophy shifted, we 
could rest in the illusion that what we 
had in Canada would always exist - 
that it didn’t matter if we were choos- 
ing a philosophy based on greed 
rather than a philosophy based on 
economic justice- either way the 
results would be the same. But the 
results are not the same. The cracks 
in the foundation that began a 
decade ago are growing too wide to 
ignore. 

Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the area of housing. More 
than 1.7 million tenant households 
about 4.¢ ] 


million people - are in 


re need” of affordable housing, 


“quarter million Canadians, including 


tens of thousands of infants and 
young children will experience home- 
lessness this year. Alberta has one of 
the worst rental markets in the coun- 
try with vacancy rates at crisis levels 
in major centers and annual rent 
increases running at close to 0.9% in 
Edmonton. From 1993 to 1999, 
Alberta cut more that $200 million 
from housing spending - at 67% it's 
the biggest drop by any province. In 
Edmonton more than 2,400 people 
are on the waiting list for affordable 
housing. The last homeless count in 
2000 identified 1124 people as home- 
less, including 117 children under the 
age of 15. In the past two years there 
has been more than a 100% increase 
in the use of single men’s shelters. 

In this special report on the state 
of the housing crisis in Alberta, Our 
Voice will walk you through what has 
been defined by the Edmonton Joint 
Planning Committee on Housing as 
the housing continuum. We will 
introduce you to people impacted all 
along the way - from the absolutely 
homeless to people on the brink of 
homelessness, to people inadequately 
housed - living in substandard hous- 
ing or paying more the 80% of their 
income for rent. It's not a pretty pic- 
ture or a happy story, but it is the 
truth about our city and the lives of 
our neighbors. We hope you will hear 
what they have to say and take their 
words to heart. After all, we are the 
government, and as Tommy Douglas 
said: “Courage, friends. It is not too 
late to build a better world.” 

NATASHA LAURENCE 


“The poverty 


of our cehtury 
1s vAhKke that 
of ahy other. 
L# 1s Not, as 
verty was 
pee: the 
resv/t of 
hatura/ 
Scarcity, dv# 


priorities 
Imposed ypor 
the rest of 
the wor/d by 
the rich. 
Consequently, 
the moderh 
poor are hot 
pitied ... but 
written off as 
trash. The 
ZOth-century 
consumer 
economy has 
procduced the 
first cv/fure 
for which a 
beggar 1S 4 
reminder of 
nothing. : 


(John Berger) 
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< Wendy & Larry find shelter under a stairwell 
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Into the woods 


It’s 5:30 in the morning, the city barely 
cooled from the heat of the day before, the 
clear blue sky promising another record 
high. Already the city is coming to life, a 
slow but steady stream of traffic heading 
toward downtown Edmonton. 

We walk along the upper edge of the 
river valley, in the shadow of a large apart- 
ment complex, looking for homeless people 
camping in the bushes. It’s a strange and 
terrible quest. It’s a surreal feeling to be 
peering into the dappled shadows of the 
hedgerows, into what should be a private 
space - the space of sleep, with the sound of 
early morning traffic on one side and the 
silent drop of the valley on the other. 

What's worse is that we find them; a 
movement in sleep betrays a body, a pile of 
blankets seen through the branches 
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becomes a person shifting in their dreams. 

One short walk reveals several camps 
old mattresses hidden from sight, some 
occupied, some already abandoned for later. 
Any patch of level ground hidden by the 
dense foliage can easily become a place of 
rest for the night. 

A man emerges from the trees and sits 
for awhile on a bus-stop bench watching 
both the traffic passing him by, and us, 
wandering as self-conscious and wide-eyed 
as tourists in a foreign country. 

We need pictures - to prove their exis- 
tence, to the rest of the city that cannot 
imagine such a life. The man disappears we 
crouch by the roots of trees focusing in on 
the most obvious couple. There is something 
wrong with invading this vulnerability. 
When the shutter clicks there is a shiver of 
guilt. 


ver the last three years, the 

18,000 heavily wooded acres 

in Edmonton’s river valley 

park system have become 
prime real estate for people in search of 
a place to call home say City of 
Edmonton park officials. 

Susan Copeland, a Park Ranger with 
the city for the last eight years says, “We 
are seeing a huge increase in vagrant 
camps. I would say they have increased 
at least one hundred percent since 1999, 
and it's become a year round thing 
winter and summer.” 

“We get about ten calls a week from 
people reporting a camp. Today alone, 
I’ve had three calls and visited three 
camps that involved six people.” 

“We're seeing a wide demographic. It 
could be someone who came here look- 
ing for work, someone with a alcohol or 
drug problem, a mental illness - people 
looking to get away - there’s a wide 
range in ages from young people to peo- 
ple over fifty.” 

“It's just my opinion but I think it 
has something to do with the booming 
economy and the lack of affordable 
housing. People tell me they don’t want 
to stay in the shelters. They don’t feel 
safe there - their things get stolen.” 

While the eight Park Rangers 
employed by the City attempt to stay on 
top of the situation, Copeland admits, 
“There’s so many sites we might not 
even know about. We're getting a fair 
number of them, but there is so much 
tree cover, it’s possible we don’t see half 
the people who are there.” 
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“Our concern is both for the people 
camping and the park users, but our pri- 
mary job is to maintain a safe place for 
people using the city parks.” 

The City gives people camping ille- 
gally twenty-four hours notice to vacate 
and remove their personal belongings. 
City staff comes back the next day to 
clean up the site. If vagrants return they 
are charged under the Petty Trespass 
Act 

Doug Frost, Supervisor of the Park 
Rangers, and Acting Director of the 
River Valley Parks says the city is moni- 
toring the situation. 

“We need to re-evaluate the concerns 
we have on a yearly basis. There has 
been a definite growth in the numbers 
of camps. There are more of them and 
they are of a more permanent nature. 
There is a health risk for our-staff clean- 
ing up these camps. There can be bro- 
ken bottles, needles, clothing and 
garbage left behind.” 

Henry, homeless since early spring, 
has been camping in the river valley for 
the last couple of months. He anda 
friend have developed a system that 
helps them remain undetected. 

“We have a green tarp back in the 
bush. While I sleep my friend keeps 
watch and while I sleep he keeps watch. 
We take shifts. So far we haven't had 
any problems. Sure I'd like to have a 
place, but for the summer this is work- 
ing OK.” 


NATASHA LAURENCE 


More than a 
decade after ovr 
fellow c/t#/z.es 
began becoling dowh 
on the sidewa/Kks, 
their problems 
coMtinve to seem 
so intractable that 
we have bewh to 
P(e) psychologically 
what government 
has been incapable 
of coing 
programmatically. 
We dring the 
humbers dowh — 
hot by soWving the 
problem, bvt by 
decicing i+ ’s their 
own dam fa/t. 


(Anna Quihdlen) 
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“Get 4 job!” 


(A drunken Ralph 
Krein to sober 
residents of the 
Herb Jamieson 
Men's Sheer) 
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Muriel 


en 
Outreach Worker for the 


Cooper, 


Women’s Emergency 

Accommodation Centre 
(WEAQ), starts talking about the housing 
challenges faced by the women she works 
with, it’s hard to keep up with her. 
Animated in her frustration, her words 
spill out, fast and furious, describing how 
the limited incomes and absence of dam- 


om at WEAC 


Julianna in her spartan rc 


Juhahha 


uriel introduces us to 

Julianna Kennedy, a gra- 

cious 64-year-old who has 

been staying at the shelter 

since the middle of April. Julianna 

leads us down the hallway to find the 

perfect spot for a photograph. She has a 

gentle, aristocratic way about her, her 

hands making fine, elegant gestures to 
illustrate her words. 

“I lived for many years at the Jasper 

Block, but when I lost a friend...” she 

pauses, searching for the right words, “I 


age deposits keep women trapped in 
homelessness. 

She talks about landlords who, more 
and more, want only the “cream of the 
crop,” who are demanding first and last 
months rent, plus damage deposit, mak- 
ing it impossible for low-income women to 
compete for housing. 

“Many of the landlords in the city 
want tenants to have incomes three times 
the rental amount. That’s becoming more 


thought it was time for a change, time 
to start over, so I moved out.” 

She stayed for a few months with a 
niece, “camped out on the sofa”, but 
living in-a home with two active 
teenagers and no space to call her own 
was difficult, so she decided to move to 
WEAC. 

She laughs, “You could say that was 
jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire, because | do like my time to 
myself. You don’t have that luxury 
here, but I was raised in a children’s 
home, so it’s not so bad.” 

To cope with living at the shelter, 
Julianna tries not to spend too much 
time in the building. 

“I made a point of being here today 
to meet you, but this is actually the first 


and more common. 

“Even if women do manage to find a 
place, they are spending 95 to 100 percent 
of their income on rent alone. The shelter 
allowance from SFI is $168 for a single 
person. You can’t find even a rooming 
house room for less than $300. The aver- 
age rent for a one-bedroom apartment is 
$500. How is it possible to get out on your 
own?” 

Muriel goe 


oint out the need 


time I've been here during the day since 
I came. I keep busy. I take seniors to 
doctor's appointments, | think it’s like | 
work every day but I don’t get paid. 

“It’s a financial thing. With the 
amount of money I get on a survivor's 
pension, | just don’t have enough to put 
everything together. All I really want is 
a bachelor suite, but where I’d like to be 
and where | might be are two different 
things.” 

She speaks almost wistfully about 
the studio apartment she looked at near 
the Legislature. The rent was $495 and 
the landlord wanted first and last 
months’ rent with three months to pay 
the damage deposit. But with her 
monthly income of $730 the suite was 
beyond her reach. 


nies 


Sheltered Life 


for some kind of supported or transitional 
housing. 

“Some women have a lot of barriers: 
lack of education, job skills, social skills. 
They might need dental work...the things 
you and | take for granted, a lot of our res- 
idents don’t have.” 

And she talks about the disturbing 
demographic trends she sees: 

“Over the last year-and-a-half we have 
and more 


been seeing more 1come 


low-i 
WorKing-PooL Women ending wp ab Wie 
shelter. They may be wenn: at Tim ~ 


Horton’s, or Dairy Queen, making mini- 
mum wage - when rents are raised, they 
are unable to pay. Plus there’s an increas- 
ing number of ladies between 50 and 64 
who have been out of the workforce — too 
young for old-age pension and too old to 
easily find employment.” 

The shelter, run by Edmonton City 
Centre Church Corporation, is intended to 
be short-term emergency accommodation 
for 66 women, but because the need is 
high and they never turn anyone away, 
the building regularly accommodates 80 
to 90 women per night and is letting peo- 
ple stay for longer and longer periods of 
time, 

Tanya Tellier, WEAC’s Program 
Manager explains, “We issue mats - they 
can make a bed in the common area or 
in the laundry room. As long as we can 
shelter them, they're safer than on the 
streets. We have a big building but we 
only have funding for 66 women. It’s 
very taxing for our staff. The situation 
now creates a lot more work. 


She is looking at another building 
now and says with determination, 
“What I’ve decided to do is to take 
whatever I have to put into a place and 
that will be it. Even if I have no money 
for anything else - that will be it!” 

She takes us upstairs to see the room 
she shares with another woman. Her 
space is a bed - a bare mattress with a 
sleeping bag - with an empty shelf 
above it and a small cupboard at the 
foot. She smiles ruefully and with a dra- 
matic yet elegant gesture, sweeps her 
hand through the air along its length. 

“This,” she says, “...is my entire 
home.” 

NATASHA LAURENCE 


< Bunk-beds at the Single Men's Hostel > 


“This goverhmeht, 


V/timateh, will be 
evalvated by what 
they o© for the 
poor ato! power/ess 
- ahd I of /ike 
that phrase.” 


(Cint Dunford, Minister 
responsible for We/fare rates) 


“Better to enobre 
hardship ih youth 
thah poverty 

ih old age.” 


(Chinese Proveréd) 


With their pending evictions residents of the Locke 


Wahted - 
A home 


-a'rental agreement — 

went bad, Ken White and 

Donna Teers discovered 

that the suite they were 
forced to vacate had been condemned 
since 1997 and never been re-instated. 
They moved into the basement suite at 
10709-103 Street on May 13 with a 
rental agreement that if they fixed up 
the bedrooms they would get free rent 
until the end of June and not have to 
pay any damage deposit. They had been 
living in a one-bedroom apartment, but 
needed more space because Teers takes 
care of her two godchildren most of the 
time. 

“We thought we could live there for 
two or three months, then move into a 
house the landlord had across the street. 
But he never brought us any building 
materials or anything, and then he 
wanted us out. He tried to say we were 
illegal squatters, but he accepted a rent 
cheque,” said White. 

The landlord, Tim Hennigar, gave 
the couple fifteen days to vacate, and 
served them with a notice to go to court 
June 24 for not paying a $550 security 
deposit. 

“I brought in Capital Health,” said 
White. “In court, the judge said we owed 
nothing because the tenancy agreement 
entered into on May 13 2002 was ‘frus- 
trated due to the state of repair of the 
premises’. We were given six days to 
move out.” 

The suite had multiple problems 
including a missing trap in the floor, 
broken floor coverings and holes in the 
bedroom walls, for a total of 19 infrac- 
tions. 

“The smell from the missing trap 
made me and the girls sick,” said Teers. 
“We haven't been sick since we left 
there.” 

On July 2, the family moved into the 
Beverly Motel. They stored their clothes 
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and personal items but left behind their 
furniture. White started a job July 3, and 
they were able to pay for the motel 
room but little else. 

“We were there a week and a day, 
and it cost us $600,” he said. “We went 
to the food bank just before we moved 
and | borrowed 20 bucks from a buddy 
to get meat.”" Fe RARE 

From the motel, they were IDLE 
move in with friends. 
$500 rent for the basement suite for the 
rest of the month, but have to move by 
August 1 because they’re moving out. 
We’ve been looking but every place we 
go there are six or seven other people 
looking for the same place.” 


We're paying 


LINDA DUMONT 


< Sandr 


otential homelessness 


a lost guardianship of her children when she entered a women’s shelter > 


Wanted’ 


hildren went out hou 
hunting, she found 
prospective landlords sud- 
denly lost interest as soon as she told 
them about her children. Yolanda 
Chropko lived on an acreage near 
Sherwood Park until 1994, when her 
marriage broke down at the beginning 
of June and the acreage had to be sold. 
She then spent two desperate months 
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trying to find a townhouse or apartment 
that would accept her and her children, 
aged 10, eight, seven, four and two- 
years-old. 

“Most places were very nice until I 
said I had five children then, suddenly, 
a total flip-flop. One lady even said, ‘I 


don't think we had an appointment 
today’ and 1° to leave,” said 


CnropK did the 


{mad nent 
‘walk through,’ then was rejected. 1 was 
told someone else was interested in the 
place. One place even asked if we had 
pets. We had a hamster, so we were 
rejected.” 

Towards the end of August, Chropko 
was feeling desperate. She was driving 
into work from the acreage, knew she 
had to move out, and could find no 
housing. 

“Basic housing is something you 
should be able to provide for your chil- 
dren no matter what. You can be a 
hardworking person, a good parent and 
still be treated like crap if you don’t fit 
into that 40 to 50 thousand price 
range,” said Chropko. ‘It’s all the stigma 
and judgement calls - being overweight 
means you must be lazy, and if you 
have five children nobody wants you.” 

After being rejected at more than a 
dozen townhouses and apartments, 
Chropko started looking at houses, but 
most of the affordable ones were really 
“dumpy”. Finally, a friend who was a 
realtor set her up with a finaricial advi- 
sor. He said she qualified for a $72 ,000 
mortgage, but she couldn’t find any- 
thing in that price range. 

Then Chropko’s parents offered to 
help, giving her a loan for the entire 
downpayment on a house - $15,000. “I 
remember the day mom came to where | 
was working and said she'd decided to 
help me out. I was able to pay back part 
of it once we sold the acreage, but there 
is that whole sense of failure - I didn’t 
want to be a burden.” 

Since then things have worked out 
for Chropko . She was able to buy a 
house in an old neighbourhood. The 
basement leaked and it needed work but 
it was home. Best of all, there were five 
bedrooms. And four years later, she and 
her husband reconciled. 


EDGE 


“When a horse comes 
to the exge of the 
ctf, *# (6 too sate to 
craw rein; when a beat 
reaches miostream, /# /6 
too sate to stop the 


leaks.” 


(Chinese Proveréd) 


“When | bought the house | found 
out that a family with seven children 
had lived there,” she said 

But, remembering her housing 
ordeal, Chropko is still outraged. “The 
big thing was the way people talked to 
me. | was invited in, then when | was 
leaving they were kicking my butt out 
the door as soon as they found out 
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about the damage deposit or the first 
and last months rent. 

“It all made me feel very suicidal. 
Even after I had a house, | had a big 
mortgage and five kids to take care of. | 
had to see a psychologist.” 


LINDA DUMONT 


“Basic housing 1S 
something you shov/d 
be able to provice for 
your children ho 
matter what. You cah 
be 4 hardworking 
person, 4 good parent 
ahd sti// be treated 
hike crap if you doh ea 
tit into that 40 to 
50 thovsand price 
range. It ’s al/ 

the stigma ahd 
Jjvegement calls - 

being overweight means 
you must be lazy, ato 
if you have five chi/- 
dren nobooy wahts 
you." 


(Yoslano’a Chopra) 
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< John Anthony and his roommate contemplate an uncertain future > 
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hortly after July 5, 2002, when 

landlord Wayne Goebel was 

given the largest fine in 

Alberta’s history ($52,000) for 
breaches of the Public Health Act, he 
handed all 41 tenants of his building, 
the Locke Apartment, a 90-day notice- 
to-vacate. 

Goebel, who has been engaged in 
an 18-month struggle with both 
Capital Health Authority and the 
Community Action Project (CAP), over 
the condition of his building and the 
tenants he houses, says he’s tired of 
the “witch hunt.” 

“If I so much as move, they fine 
me. If a door is left open, they fine 
me. | don’t see any other choice.” 

To complicate matters in an 
already tough rental market, Goebel 
is also considering emptying three 
other buildings of low-income ten- 
ants, a move that would leave 90 peo- 
ple scrambling to find places to live. 

Getting a clear picture of Goebel is 
a challenge. People who have been 
evicted from the Locke for non-pay- 
ment of rent or criminal activity hate 
him and willingly accuse him of mis- 
conduct and illegal activities. The 
people who haven’t been evicted, 
don’t. Even now, when their time in 
the building is almost over, the ten- 
ants who remain have nothing but 
positive things to say about their 
landlord. 

Elizabeth, a young woman living 
on the second floor, says, “He has 
such a huge heart. He likes to take 
care of people.” 

John and Donny say, “He treats us 
good. We get along.” 


“was unfairly treated. 


There is a strong belief 


“The Health Board was coming 
here regularly before he even had 
time to fix things. They picked on him 
a lot. Baseboards, screens, stupid little 
things, or he would be in the middle 
of renovating a suite and the Health 
Board would walk in and condemn it. 
We think Mayor Bill Smith had a 
grudge against it.” 

Les, the building manager, who 
calls Goebel “the best boss I’ve ever 
had,” thinks some kind of politics 
were involved but he’s not sure why or 
what kind. 

“Capital Health has a job to do, 
but when they condemn empty suites 
right in the middle of renovations...and 
police are telling people not to pay 
their rents.... and the judge throws 
out all the testimony of the tenant 
witnesses...it seems like a personal 
thing.” 

The building was targeted almost a 
year ago by the Community Action 
Project, as part of the group's ongoing 
campaign to clean up the neighbor- 
hood. 


That Empty Feeling 


The Locke already has the feel of an 
abandoned building - every second 
door has a Capital Health notice 
“Unfit for Human Habitation” posted 
on it. Wayne Goebel, the landlord, 
and Les, the building manager, are 
working in the yard. Goebel isn’t 
interested in talking to us, but says 
there are people inside who would be 
happy to tell their stories. 

We find Mabel Cardinal in her 
basement suite. Some kind of con- 


stru 


tion is going on outside her door 
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‘has lived at the Locke for four years. P 


Her two small rooms are clean and 
cozy, yet Mabel seems slightly over- 
whelmed and preoccupied. 

“I have no idea where I’m going,” 
she says, pulling out a photocopied 
list of places for rent given to her by 
another tenant. 

“I need a place that's $300 a 
month - a lot of these are so expen- 
sive. You've got to be rich people to 
move into these places. 

“Nobody bothered me...I feel like 
I’m at home here at least, in my own 
room.” Her voice trails off. She hasn't 
yet begun to look for a new home; 
she's not looking forward to it. 

“So many of these places are so far 
away from here.” 

As we leave, she jokes about the 
rectangular hole dug into the concrete 
just outside her door; “Maybe they're 
planning to bury me here!” 


Sweet Relief 


On the first floor we meet three friends 
sitting in their room, chatting - John 
Andrews, Donny Wolfe and Leonard 
Cardinal. John and Donny share a 
room and take turns sleeping on the 
bed. 

Injured in a roofing accident in ’91, 
Donny had been renting a room from 
John Toma, another inner city landlord. 
When he was a day late with his rent, 
he was evicted and spent three days 
sleeping in the river valley. This, he 
believes, led to him being hospitalized 
with pneumonia. When he was released 
three weeks later he moved into John’s 
room at the Locke. 

The three men don't know where 


tT en ! “e i ‘an each afford 
$300 a month and they have a phone 
number written on a scrap of paper. It’s 
for a house - “a beautiful two-bedroom, 
with hardwood floors, a washer and 
dryer and a full basement.” 

The house is a couple of blocks away 
and rents for $800 a month. They figure 
between the three of them they can 
afford it - move in this month and 
maybe next month get the utilities 
hooked up. But the damage deposit is a 
problem and they don't know if they 
will be accepted. 

“A lot of places won't rent to 
natives,” John says. “If we don’t get it 
we can always sleep on the river bank. 
We have a tent.” 

There is an almost unbearable 
sweetness in talking to these men. They 
laugh a lot and tell us stories. Like the 
one about the time Donny was walking 
home and a police car pulled up across 
the street. 

“When the officer got out and called 
me over I thought, ‘Shit, what'd | do 
now.’ Then he opened the trunk of his 
car... | thought I’d be looking at a trunk 
full of stolen property. But he pulled out 
this cane.” 

Don holds up his fancy aluminum 
walking cane complete with a black 
foam handgrip and an adjustable ice 
pick on the bottom. 

“He said to me, ‘Get rid of that 
antique’ referring to my old wooden 
cane, ‘and walk around with some class 
for a change.’ That was real nice, so | 
shook his hand.” 

The men get up to leave. They have 
things to do and places to go - take 
their bottles in, pick up a TV, and go 
talk to the landlord of the house they're 
hoping to rent. 


“We are trying to get 
some private 
invoNvemeht 1h hovsing 
i) Some commvn/ties, 
but where /# will 90, Z 
doh'* know. You have 
to remember that 


private ge ve/opers waht 


a fot of flexibility. 
Maybe we shovid /ook 
back for some of the 
‘single people ih the 
rooming hovse 
concept... There are a 
few, bvt vhfortunatesy 
they generally seem tO 
fall dowh,” 


(Stan Woleshyh, Minister 


responsible for Low-income Hovsing) 


Haifway down the hall we meet John 
Anthony. A tenant since March, 
Anthony spent most of last year living 
at the Herb Jamieson Men’s Shelter. 

“It was crazy there,” he says shyly, 
“Everybody's too rough. I’m not 
rough.” 

Anthony's roommate joins him at 
the door of the suite. 

“This is going to put a lot of people 
on the street. Everybody in the build- 
ing is upset about what’s going on.” 

Asked where he might go when the 
90 days are up, he says he’s not sure, 
but he knows he won't go to the 
Shelter. 

“It's like a prison, with the staff 
and the rules. And you're locked out 
from eight in the morning until five in 
the afternoon.” 


Nowhere to Hide 


The building manager walks us out of 
the building. 

“This place is the last stop for a lot 
of these people,” he says. “Where are 
they supposed to go now?” 

He’s not even sure what the future 
holds for him. He would like to stay 
on and maintain the building, even if 
it’s empty. 

“Somebody will need to do that,” 
he says. “We'll see.” 

Just then John, Donny and 
Leonard return with a big TV in a 
shopping cart. They carry it into the 
building, laughing and talking, and 
the door closes behind them. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 
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Hovsing Stories 
coffected from 
Community 
Service 
workers by the 
HOUSIG Tea = 
March 2002 


/, I was helping a woman with sever- 
al young children to find an apartment. I 
was the one to and made the needed 
inquiries because with my client's several 
young children, it was impossible to 
accomplish anything. While I talked to 
the landlords, they were very happy to 
inform me about all the suites they had 
available. When | told them that it was 


a 
< Donny Wolfe in his room at the Locke > 
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< George was homeless for over a year while he awaited an opening for subsidized housing 


not for me but for a mother with 3 chil- 


dren, suddenly they came up with the 
news that they already had some other 
possible tenants who had applied earlier 
and that before they could offer the suite 
to this woman, they needed to wait for 
the main office to let them know if the 
previous person had been already 
approved or not. Of course when I called 
back, all these apartments had already 
been rented out. 


— he cet 
4 Many of tl 
have an application form. On this appli 
cation form, the tenants to be have to 
write down where they work and show 
their income. As soon as the landlords 
see that it says Social Assistance, they 
find a million of excuses in order to 
avoid renting the place to S.F.I recipients 


t Dbullding 


= + _ The landlords know that the 
housing market right now is in their 
favor and they take advantage of it. I 
had a client who desperately needed an 
apartment because she was leaving the 


shelter and she could not stay there one 
more day. The landlord told her “ I have 
a suite and you can have it. However, 
my cleaning lady quit and the suite has 
not been cleaned. Do you want to clean 
it, you can have it this very same day”. “ 
If you don’t want it, I have another per- 
son interested in moving in as it is” My 
client needed the suite and she took it 
and cleaned it. I made sure that the care- 
taker wrote down on the inspection 
sheet, that my client had cleaned the 
suite. 


ee ea eon ee een ae, 


a » I'm working with a single dis- 
abled Dad, who is raising several school- 
aged children. He has his own house (an 
older, very modest bungalow), which is 
heavily mortgaged. His home is partially 
handicapped equipped, but further 
accessibility modifications will need to be 
added soon. He receives CPP disability 
payments, but they are not sufficient to 
meet the family's needs. He is being sup- 
plemented by SFI. In this situation, the 
family barely scrapes by. Any emer- 
gency or recent massive utility rate 
increases throw this family into turmoil 


Recent utility arrears almost forced the 
family to give up its home. Ironically, 
there really is no other place for this fam- 
ily to go. There is virtually no equity in 
the home; current rental rates are higher 
than the mortgage he is paying; and to 
find a handicapped accessible or modi- 
fied home is next to impossible. Despite 
all the stress these children have gone 
through in the past year or so, they are 
doing very well. They are comfortable in 
their home, their neighborhood, schools 


and well connected to their church. 


j 


5 » A woman tried to get an inter- 
preter to come with her and do the check 
in at a dwelling she rented on 2 years 
ago. . She found no now to help her with 
translation and interpretation and con- 
sequently the check in form was done by 
the landlord. The dwelling had a lot of 
damages and In order to protect herself, 
the woman wrote down a list of all the 
damages she observed and told the land- 
lord to attach it to the company’s form. 
This list was written in her own lan- 


Po 
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guage. 3 months ago she moved out of 
that dwelling and she was held account- 
able for all the damages. She claims 
that when she reminded him about the 
list she had given him at the time she 
moved in, he told her: " What do you 
mean? This is the check in form. “It was 
signed by you and me. Do you have a 
copy of that list?” She brought her copy 
to him and he said: “Anybody could 
write a list like this! Where is my signa- 
ture to acknowledge that I received it?” 
Well, she paid for all the damages. 


te eRe hy ee ae ata Se ary, 


6. I have a woman who has three 
children who is desperately looking for 
an affordable place to live as she is try- 
ing to leave her abusive husband. Her 
search has been going on for about 6 
weeks and she is becoming exhausted 
and loosing her hope that there is some- 
thing out there. A six we 
a pretty long time after having made 
the decision to leave as she has become 
painfully aware of the harm this keeps 
doing to her kids (especially her teenage 


son). 


ek-delay is also 


“In baseball, home plate is Where 


you begin your journey ahd a/so your 
destihation. You venture ovt onto 
the bases, #0 first ahd’ secohd ahd 
third, always striving to returh to 
the spot from which you began. 
There /s danger oh the basepath — 
pick-off s, rundowns, force-ovts, 
covble plays —ahd safety ohhy back 


at home.” 


(Scott Sancers) 
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NYU Study 
Says 
Affordable 
Housing Is 
Best Cure For 
Family 
Homelessness 


‘ew York University researchers, 

following poor and homeless 

New Yorkers for five years, 

found that the main cause of 
family homelessness is the scarcity of 
affordable housing. Furthermore, their 
study found that drug addiction, mental 
illness and other social problems were 
not main causes of homelessness among 
families living in NYC. 

A key finding was that regardless of 
social disorders, 80% of formerly home- 
less families with subsidized housing 
stayed stably housed. 

The study’s findings will be pub- 
lished in the November issue of The 
American Journal of Public Health. The 
main authors are NYU psychology pro- 
fessor Marybeth Shinn and professor 
Beth C. Weitzman of NYU’s Wagner 
Graduate School of Public Service. 

Professor Shinn said) “For the last six 
years, government and private founda- 
tions have worked under the assump- 
tion that behavioral disorders are the 
} 


root cause of homelessness and that an 


“Our research refutes that assump- 
tion. We found that subsidized housing 
succeeds in curing homelessness among 
families, regardless of behavioral disor- 
ders or other conditions. Whatever their 
problems - substance abuse, mental ill- 
ness, physical illness or a history of 
incarceration — nearly all of the families 
in our study became stably housed 
when they received subsidized housing. 
Professor Weitzman said, “Our 
research indicates that homelessness is 
not a permanent condition. People do 
get themselves out of the problem. But it 
only happens when some intervention 
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occurs that provides them with access to 
the housing market. 

“That said, the scariest finding to 
emerge from our study is the extraordi- 
nary number of poor people in New 
York City who are badly housed and 
therefore at risk of becoming homeless. 
For example, we know some 13 percent 
of families on the city’s welfare caseload 
don’t have their own apartment and are 
living doubled up with families. And we 
know that doubling up - always a frag- 
ile social arrangement - often precedes 
entry into the shelter system. Under 
these conditions, our results suggest, 
family homelessness will endure.” 

The researchers conducted interviews 
with 266 homeless families as they 
requested shelter and with a comparison 
sample of 298 families selected at ran- 
dom from the welfare caseload. These 
interviews were conducted in the first 
half of 1988. Respondents were then 
interviewed again five years later. 

The objective was to examine 4 fac- 
tors -- persistent poverty, behavioral dis 
orders, impoverished social networks 
and housing conditions -- as predictors 
of entry into shelter and subsequent 
housing stability. 


The main 
findings 


omelessness was a stage that 
families passed through, not a 
permanent state: four-fifths of 
families who entered shelter 
had their own apartments 5 years later, 


and three-fifths were in stable housing 


“heco able 0 , they had 
been living in their own residences for at 
least the previous 12 months). In con- 
trast, only 18 percent of the families 
that did not receive subsidized housing 
were stable by study's end 

Receipt of subsidized housing 
depended primarily on waiting in shel- 
ter long enough to come to the top of 
the queue for subsidized housing, and 
on being assigned to a non-profit shelter 
that provided relatively extensive hous- 
ing services. Women who experienced 
domestic violence were less likely than 
others to receive subsidized housing. 

The housing characteristics that pre- 


< Leonard Cardinal is a resident of the controversial Locke Apartment Building > 


Cure 


dicted homelessness were widespread in 
the overall welfare caseload. Thirteen 
percent of families on the overall wel- 
fare caseload in New York City in 1988 
were doubled up in somebody else’s 
apartment. Almost half lived in crowded 
conditions, with more than 2 people per 
bedroom. National data also suggest a 
large pool of ill-housed, poor people. 
Under these conditions, the researchers 
suggest, family homelessness will 
endure. 
The ability to identify families at risk 
of homelessness is not enhanced by 
xamining social 


factors beyond hous 


at risk of homelessness. To this end, the 
researchers developed a profile based on 
housing factors (frequent moves, over- 
crowding, poor building conditions) and 
baseline demographic factors (age, eth- 
nicity, etc.) that identified 65% of fami- 
lies requesting shelter by targeting 10% 
of families on public assistance. When 
the profile was expanded to include all 
other factors -- persistent poverty, behav- 
ioral disorders, and impoverished social 
networks -- the percentage of homeless 
families identified increased to only 
66%. 


“Subsidized housing was virtually the 
only predictor of residential stability 
after shelter.” 


“The odds of stability were 20.6 times 
greater for those who received subsidized 
housing than for those who did not. 
Among families who received subsidized 
housing, 97% were in their own apart- 
ment, and 80% were stable.... Of those 
who did not receive subsidized housing, 
only 38% were in their own apartment, 
and 18% were stable. The contribution 
of age was comparatively trivial.” 


in a controlled experiment, we could 


now conclude that receipt of subsidized 
housing, rather than individual charac- 
teristics, was key to their long-term sta- 
bility.” 


“Mental or physical health problems did 


not appreciably cause family homeless- 
ness or impede later stability.” 


Nov. 1, 1998 


"A shapshot 
feature ih USA 
Today histed the 
five greatest 
concerns parents 
ahd teachers had 
abovt children ih 
the “SOs: talking 
ovt of turn, 
chewing gum in 
c/ass, doing 
homework, 
stepping ovt of 
ihe, cleahing 
their rooms. 
Ther i+ listed 
the five top 
concerns of 
parents tooay: 
orvg adoiction, 


pregnancy, svicice 
ahd homicice, 
garg violence, 
anorexia ahd’ 
ébdv/iimia. We cah 
also ado ALDS, 


poverty, ahd 


homelessness... 
Between my owh 
childhood ahd the 
aWvent of my 
motherhood — 
one short 
generation — the 
cv/ture hao! gohe 
completely mad.” 


(Mary Kay 
Blakes) 
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Calgary family has been 
going to church a lot recent- 
ly; to a lot of different 
churches. In fact, a different 
ery night. They aren’t going 
church to church searching for the 
right religion but rather a place to 
sleep for the night. 

Inn From the Cold is a Calgary 
organization that co-ordinates a pro- 
gram which offers up to 45 places 
each night in one of three churches 
which open their doors to the home- 
less. Volunteers at the churches also 
provide supper and breakfast to men, 
women and children who arrive by 
bus around 7 p.m. and leave at 7 a.m. 
next day. About 50 churches through- 
out the city participate. 

The Wendover-Letkeman family 
has only been homeless for a few 
months. 


church ev 
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Chris Wendover and Tara 
Letkeman used to own a home in 
Monterey a new suburb in northeast 
Calgary. “We had a car and every- 
thing " Wendover said 

They lost it when Wendover, a 
painter, injured his arm and was 
unable to work for almost a year. The 
Workers’ Compensation Board pay- 
ments weren't enough to keep up with 
the mortgage payments, utilities and 
other bills, and groceries for them and 
their two children Shiraya, 6, and 
Avery, five months. 

For most of that year they juggled 
payments but eventually reality caved 
in around them and they lost their 
house. “We sold it before the bank 
pulled it out from under us.” 

They moved briefly to Salmon Arm 
where they were able to rent a house 
but Wendover wasn’t able to find 


< Wendover-Letkeman family has only been homeless for a few months. > 
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Raphael finds shelter at the Herb Jamieson Single Men's Hostel 
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enough work to pay the bills. “Life 
was good out there and | worked when 
I could.” 


-~edvnunne.daoking ior antkia.aittact 
ed to Calgary, Wendover sal He’ 


been able to find various jobs but they 
don’t pay enough to cover renting a 
place, he said. 

When they first came back to 
Calgary in June they were paying 
$316 a week to stay in a hotel. With 
the G8 Summit which attracted media 
and others to Calgary in late June and 
then the 10-day Calgary Stampede in 
early July the rent skyrocketed to $120 
a night which forced Wendover and 
Letkeman onto the street. They spend 
their days at CUPS Community Health 
Centre in the Family Resource Centre. 
Some days Wendover is able to find 
work and others he spends on the 
phone in the family centre looking for 
work. 

“It was our own stupidity that 
brought us to Calgary from B.C.,” 
Wendover said. 

Whether its work or help from vari- 
ous social and government organiza- 
tions the family hasn’t had much 
luck, he said. “We have had one door 
slammed in our face after another. We 
have been taxpayers for years. Now 
when we need some help no one 
wants to give it to us,” said Wendover, 
who is 28. 

They appreciate Inn From the Cold 
and being able to stay at various 
churches. “They treat us with dignity 
but that doesn’t make it any easier,” 
he said. 

Each night they arrive at a church 
about 6.30 p.m. and are assigned their 
bed - usually a cot. 

First up is a hot supper. “We get 
ham, roast beef, lasagna, pizza, chick- 
en, fresh salad and fruit,”Wendover 
said. 

“Some churches put up dividers. 
Sometimes there is a private room. 


co// 


Sometimes we all sleep in the open,” 
Wendover said. “They wake us at 5.30 
or 6 a.m. There is a hot breakfast, a 


bagged lunch and we are bussed back 


oniray 
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kids each night at 
churches. “I don't think she under- 
stands the concept of a shelter,” 
Wendover said. 

“She has regressed a bit. She is wet- 
ting her pants again and doesn’t use 
her manners anymore. She sees the 
way some adults behave . . . and justi- 
fies her behaviours,” Wendover said. 

While Letkeman looks after the 
children at CUPS or in a nearby park 
Wendover looks for housing and work 
most days. 

“A lot of places don’t want children 
even the cruddiest neighborhoods in 
the city where no one would want to 
live. The churches are much cleaner 
and better, even if they are only for 
one night and aren’t really home.” 

Some days Wendover doesn’t look 
for housing or work, It’s all he can do 
to “get up and go.” 

Some days he’s down. Some days 
he’s bitter. Some days he wonders why 
is this happening to his family? 

“People couldn’t pick us out of a 
crowd. They wouldn’t know we are 
homeless to look at us. We are home- 
less because of circumstances beyond 
our control. 

They say they shield their children 
from the dark side of their new world: 
the drugs, alcohol, and thieving. 

“Tt is hard to deal with emotional- 
ly. It's bad but it's not my fault. Don't 
pity me. Show compassion. You don’t 
know what it is like until you fill my 
shoes,” Wendover said. 


Paut DROHAN, 
CALGARY STREET TALK 


“Wealth 


makes the /aws 
that poverty 
must obey, ¢ 


(Mason Coofey) 


“Lt 1s hard +o 
deal with 
emotionally. 
It’s bac! but 
it’s hot my 
fav/t+. Don’+ 


pity me. Show 


compassion, 

You ooh’# know 
what it 1S Ke 
vnti/ you fi// my 
shoes.” 


(Chris Wenrcover) 
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espite anything you might 

have heard, not all of 

Canada's homeless have drug 

and/or alcohol abuse prob- 
lems or mental health issues. Only 
about half of the clients at. the Herb 
Jamieson and Women's Emergency 
Accommodation Centre (WEAC) fit 
that profile. according to Edmonton 
Centre-East Member of Parliament 
Peter Goldring. The 5 


other 50% ar 
SS Ae 


they could afford them. 

The short answer, says Goldring, is 
that the FederalGovernment, and par- 
ticularly the cabinet officer assigned to 
the housing portfolio, Claudette 
Bradshaw, do not believe this. 

Goldring cites the instance of one 
individual who submitted a proposal 
for a transitional housing project to give 
transients a bridge while they were 
getting themselves established. The pro- 


a childless couple or couple with one child, can be mass 


posal was turned down, on the 
grounds its staff did not include a 
social worker. The applicant, who had 
worked with the homeless for many 
years, said repeatedly that he knew his 
potential clientele, and that none of 
them needed a social worker in any 
way, shape or form, but with no avail. 
There is reason to hope for the "near 
homeless’---those are forced to spend 


other necessities of life. 

Affordable housing is a reality. 
While the average newly built home 
in Edmonton costs about $200,000 
plus GST, not counting about $55,000 
for the lot (information from Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation), 
housing units can be constructed for 
as little as $70,000, lot included, 
Goldring says, describing a_ side-by 
side duplex recently constructed on a 


small lot in Boyle-McCauley by a 
builder for about $55,000 per side. 
Because the lot was narrow and nobody 
wanted it, the price was low and to 
build a usable structure while meeting 
building codes took careful design. 

But housing units can be provided 
at an even lower price, says Frank 
Days, of Noble Homes Ltd. While his 


firm normally builds large “modular 
ind "manufactured" homes (Mobil 


, 
wreak them, and “house trailer" is a 
dirty word these days".) but says that, if 
there were a demand, "mini" manufac- 
tured homes, suitable for a single adult 
or childless couple could be built. They 
would. be similar in size and interior 
design to the 8 foot by 27 or 30 foot 
house trailers of the forties, fifties, and 
sixties, but built to modern building 
codes and intended for permanent setup 
just like standard manufactured homes. 
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This is my story. I hope I by 
writing it I help someone 
out there. 


ou see it all started after my Dad 

died. That's when all of us kids got 

tossed around from my mom or 

we got put in foster homes. But 

they couldn't keep me in a foster home 
because | just kept on running away. All] 
wanted to do was come home to my 
mom : 
Then, I turned 14 and, by law, I ha 
the right to say who I wanted to live with, 
so I said I wanted to live with my mom. 
think I lived with her for maybe a month. 
Then she sent me to our reservation ir 
Kinuso. When | got there, the party 
began! You see | fell involved with ar 
older guy named Terry. He is now the 


My wife and I lived in a renovated 8 
foot by 27 foot house trailer during the 
first two years of our marriage, and 
while it seemed like cramped quarters at 
first, once we had learned to know the 
difference between ‘absolute necessity’, 
nice to have’, and ‘can get along per- 
fectly well without’ and to have a place 
for everything and keep everything in 
its place, it was perfectly adequate. 

Keeping the cost of this type of 
housing low results from the the mass 
production of the units in a factory, and 
maximizing the number of them per 
acre while still allowing each one a cer- 
tain amount of yard area around it. 
These units could, of course, be set up 
on small pieces of ground too small to 
meet normal building codes, spot 
zoned for them. Or they could be clus- 
tered in a park or subdivision zoned 
strictly for them. Clustering a number 
of units around a common services 
distribution point (water, sewer, 
power, telephone, and cable television 
lines) keeps the cost of services down, 
and the more you can set up per unit of 
land in this way, without sacrificingna 
certain amount of "green space", the 
lower the cost per unit. 

The problem with a proposal like 
this is NIMBY---as in Not In My 
BackYard. Whenever the suggestion of 
a mobile or manufactured home com- 
munity is made, surrounding commu- 
nities protest that they do not ant to 
live next door to a "trailer park slum". 

Granted, mobile home communi- 
ties have received (in many cases a 
well-deserved) bad raps over the last 50 
years or so. But that, by and large, has 
changed, thanks to a more responsible 
management of them. Today, people 
moving into mobile home lots/manu- 
factured home communities 


ee ft 1 set or rule IT 
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are covered by Alberta legislation (The 
Mobile Home Tenacies Act) 

In a low-income modular home 
community, the buyers of the units 
would initially agree to a set of by-laws 
set out in the purchase agreement. 
Once as many of the units as possible 
were sold (units could also be rented 
from the developer with option to buy) 
the owners would form a community 
council (similar to a condominium 
council) to settle disagrements, revise 


ry, 


father of our little girl, Jody. He fucked 
around on me so I left when Jody was 
about ten months old and came back to 
the big city 

When I came back, that’s when | 
found out what drugs and drinking really 
meant. Hey — I met a lot of different peo 
ple so I began doing drugs and drinking 
and leaving my baby girl with my mom. | 
didn’t know much about drugs - I thought 
when you did drugs you smoked them 
Then I found out about working (hook- 
ing) 


sister Bobbi was going out with this guy 


The way I found out was my older 


and he showed me how to fix and then | 
started to work the streets. Ha Ha! He sure 
showed me how to live on the drag I was 
sixteen and fell in love again. We went 
out for about three years before | had 
another baby, my little boy Joey. Boy, was 
I ever scared to even hold him because he 
was born a month too soon. When Jody 


the bylaws or make new ones if nec- 
essary. Everyone (including renters) 
would be bound by the bylaws. 

Only one more thing would need 
to be done: City Council will need to 
develop the political and social will to 
zone communities like this. That 
means standing up to surrounding 
communities who will shout "Not 
Here" and developers who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, want no 
part of manufactured or mobile homes 
within city limits. 

Could something like this be cre- 
ated for the homeless, not just the 
"near homeless"? Why not, as long as 
the developer (later the community 
council) contracted to a profit sector or 
non-profit social agency to have a 
social worker on call whenever needed. 
If the selection process for new resi- 
dents is done correctly, that should be 
never. 


R.H. MACLACHLAN 


Ron MacLachlan is a 

semi retired weekly ne 

reporter and public opinion research 
now operating a small consulting firm 


‘When ovr governments 
abandoned their hovsing 
Proyrams severd/ years 
ago they Agped that we, 
the ceve/opers, would Fil/ 
the gap. We haven’? 
decavse /# just coesn'# 
work. Withov# 
govertiment participation, 


won't be bit becavse /# 
ocesh'? make ary business 
sense, Kents that wovsd 
be affordable won't cover 
expe/ses, . 


(Deveroper Mitchel Cohen, 1999) 


Life 


was born she was nine pounds eight 
ounces and when Joey was born he was 
five pounds five ounces. 

See - I didn’t know about injecting 
drugs when | had Jody, but when I had 
Joey that's all | did was fix all through my 
pregnancy. 

Now both my kids are all grown up 
Jody is 17 and Joey 14. Sure, | did other 
drugs like cocaine, speed, | even sniffed. | 
lived all over the place, even under bridges 
and the way | would eat was soup lines. | 
lost a lot of friends just like I lost Dolores 
she died al all the drugs she used to d 
Then one week later I lost Harold becausé 
of drinking, So what I am trying to say is if 
you really want to help there is help out 
there. Go for it. 

God Bless you all. Even ask for God’s 
help. He is always there for us. 


KATHY SOUND 
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POETRY: 


The 
Vanishing 
West 


he West I knew as a young man so captured my 

imagination, that I would have colourful artistic 

visions of the landscape, animals, and people. | 

have spent a lifetime seeing the western culture, 
prairie, sunsets, tree wind-breaks along the edge of gold- 
en wheat fields and wild life. | have also spent most of 
my life watching modern Alberta grow by leaps and 
bounds. Finally, it has begun to surpass the West I loved 
as a boy and dreamed of as a man. 

I have spent the better part of my life either driving 
by, or being near grain elevators or some form scenery 
that is found only in the West. 

The Alberta and Western Canada | have lived in 
most of my life in had a place for both the modern and 
the traditional world. In an Alberta where tradition and 
modern have lived together for a long time, I am seeing 
the West vanish, and a new Alberta grows out of the 
wake. ( An Alberta that is not so healthy, to be more 
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exact.) The grain elevators and a way of life are disap- 
pearing. 

I think it began a long time ago in small almost 
unnoticed ways and has gone relatively unnoticed until 
recently. In our efforts to become respected members of 
a modern twenty-first century world, we have lost our 
way. 

Modern Western culture is not as tied to this unique 
land as it once was. We have also been slowly losing our 
sense of neighborliness as a result.One thing to remem- 
ber is that the Canadian West was a more laid back cul- 
ture, now it’s too fast paced like the East, and becoming 
increasingly unfriendly. 

My artwork seeks to tell a story of an Alberta and 
Western Canada that inspires my God-given Artistic 
gifts. My style of Art is tied to the land as much as our 
culture once was. I am a western modernist. (A combi- 
nation of Modern and traditional western art. ) 

I would have to reform Western art just to paint and 
draw the things I have spent a lifetime seeing. An 
example of this would be: lavender-crimson clouds 
against a blood scarlet sunset or the stillness and poetry 
of a soaring hawk over open grassland ranges. So, | 
have been developing a drawing and painting style that 
reflects this. Maybe my artwork could inspire others to 
take the good things that our culture grew out of and 
maybe our cities and streets will get a little bit friendlier. 


C.J.M. 


It’s the silly stunts 
they do to make you 
laugh... 


Love 


What is love? Is it something you use or give? What is it? 
Love can be many things. It can be said with feeling 
Between two people or between friends or sisters and brothers 
Between mother and daughter, son and mother 
Father and son, between father and daughter 

A grandparent says it to their family, too, 

Between lovers also. 

But what does love really mean? 

Do people say it just to hear the words or do they 
Really mean it. 

Do people who say I love you really mean it or what? 
Is there feeling behind it or not? 

Is the word love used to express what people say 

Or feel in anger? 

Some people say the word love to their pets 

In many different ways, some cute, some funny also 
Some people say they just love their new home or car 
Also some people say they had a lovely time camping 
On holiday, or just love nice flowers they just 

Got as a present. 

It is used in so many ways that you do not know 
What it really means. 


MARJORIE CLELLAND 


Dosxand Cats 


A dog can be your friend or your enemy 

They can make you laugh or even cry 

When they get sick. 

You can get mad at them, too, for all the stupid 
Things they do. 

But still you love them with all your heart 

And soul because they are your friend and protector, too. 
A cat is a friend for life or a playmate, too, 

If you give them toys to play with. 

It’s the silly stunts they do to make you laugh 
And cry at the same time. 

When you are sad they are sad, too, 

And when you are sick they feel the pain 

You are in so they make you 

Feel better, too. 

A dog or cat can help so many 

People, young or old, 

If we let them protect us their way 

And give our love back, too. 


MARJORIE CLELLAND 
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Dear Readers: 


his month has been very slow for 
me letter wise. Which really makes 
me wonder if | have any readers at 
all. However, in the off chance that 
there is anyone out there who enjoys read- 
ing my article, | have put together a small 


rant on a topic of my choosing. 

One thing that I continuously repeat, 
emphasize, and preach is personal responsi- 
bility. We live in a society that says that it is 
okay and fashionable to blame others for 
our actions. We blame our parent, family, 
friends, and anyone else that we can think 
of as long as we are able to avoid taking 
responsibility for our own negative actions 
Furthermore, we are taught that it is wrong 
to take responsibility for anything good that 
we do. If you do a good job, you are sup- 
posed to downplay it or point out some- 
thing wrong with it, because if you actually 
acknowledge that you did a good job you 
then become vain (in other words, a bad 
person). 

It is my belief that as long as we as indi- 
viduals and as a society continue to reject 
personal responsibility, we are doomed to 
live empty lives, devoid of the ability to 
grow and heal. So here is my challenge to 


you (that is if 1 have any readers at all) 
Start to take responsibility for your actions, 
both good and bad. Take pride in your 
accomplishments 
well, acknowledge that hard work, effort, 
and determination that went into it. 
Inversely, remember that when you perform 
a negative action there is only one person 
who can take responsibility for it, and that 
is yourself. 


If you do something 


If you want to send any questions, ideas or 
stories that you would like me to comment 
on, you have three ways of getting them to 
me. You can give them to Ron or Natasha of 
Our Voice, you can drop them off in the 
downstairs Casual Labour Office or you can 
E-Mail them to: yourguess29@hotmail.com. 


Tales from the Fox’s Den 


was out vending on my corner in early 

spring and this young girl came run- 

ning up to me. She had a wide grin on 
her face, a sparkle in her blue eyes and 
a rocking motion in her feet. 

She wanted to know if I had heard any- 
thing about kangaroos. | stood there won- 
dering what this little episode was leading 
to. Curious I answered, “no,” | didn’t hear 
anything. 


She went on to tell the story that the 


—— 
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wan fed to reclaim thei : 

I proceeded to ask her where she got he 
information and her reply was, “From my 
mother’s crystal ball.” 

She gazed at me and said, “I'll keep 
abreast of the happenings.” And then she 
rushed off to catch her bus. 

A couple of weeks went by until we 
encountered one another again. | asked her 
how the kangaroos were fairing in the 


~ she had mentioned that 


quest. She was bubbling over with excite- 
ment, very animated as she started to fill 
me in on the kangaroo’s progress. 
Apparently they had joined up with imme- 
diate family members and long lost rela- 
tives to conquer the culprits who had 
pushed them farther from their original 
breeding ground. She didn’t stay long and 
she repeated the same statement as she did 
on our first encounter. 

A month or so went by when we had an 


t} 


e was in Grade 6. 
She sat there motionless, staring out the 
window in her own train of thought, of in 
no-mans land. However there wasn’t any 
talk of kangaroos or crystal balls. She 
departed from the bus, waved and said she 
would keep in touch. 

To be continued... 


KEVIN Fox 


An Urban Manor 


uly 9 Urban Manor marked the official 

opening of their new facility at 95, 

which will serve 75 chronically home- 

less men, an increase of 12 more than 

the old building. The new shelter 
replaces the old Urban Manor located at 
9518-102A Ave. Representatives from all 
three levels of government participated in 
the event; the Honorable Claudette 
Bradshaw, Minister of Labour and Federal 
Coordinator on Homelessness, the 
Honourable Ann McLellan, Minister of 
Health and Member of Parliament for 
Edmonton West, and City Councillor Jean 
Batty. 

Bradshaw, who previously visited the 
old Urban Manor, said, “When I went to 
Urban Manor, | could smell it was a good 
place - you can smell a good place and a 
bad place. I came out saying ‘Is 
Edmonton ever lucky to have a place like 
this for the chronically homeless. It pro- 
vides a safe healthy and respectable 
home. If anybody deserves the best, it is 
the people that are chronic on the street.” 

The new facility is wheelchair accessi- 


ble and equipped with a central elevator 
for residents with mobility problems and 
to make it more easily accessible for deal- 
ing with medical crisis. It has a dining 
area where residents can have their 
meals together, and, within the next year, 
Urban Manor will be preparing all meals 
on site. In the old building, meals were 
brought in from the Herb Jamieson 
Centre. 

As in any move to a new home, there 
will be an adjustment period for both res- 
idents sand staff, so a transition plan has 
been developed to make the move easier. 
Susan Irvine, director of Urban Manor, 
said some of the residents were concerned 
that they would not be permitted to move 
into the new building but that everyone 
would be moving together “as a family”. 
Groups of residents were taken to visit 
their new home prior to moving day. The 
Urban Manor Housing Society was 
formed March 1982. In 1984 they opened 
to provide shelter for the hard to house in 


the inner city. Their mission is to provide 
housing for men in need for whom there 
is no other appropriate facility. They 
house the highest need client group of 
homeless men with chronic substance 
abuse issues, behavioral issues, and men- 
tal illnesses. Most have been repeatedly 
evicted from other residences or have 
been living on the street, and do not pos- 
sess the skills to live independently. 
Urban Manor is their support system as 
well as their home. 

The Government of Canada’s 
National Homelessness Initiative con- 
tributed $3,170,000 to the project 
through Supporting Communities 
Partnership Initiative (SCPI). The 
Edmonton Housing Trust Fund locally 
administers the SCP! funding allocated to 
Edmonton. The funding comes from all 
three levels of government and the com- 
munity. 


LINDA DUMONT 
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Our Voice 
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roviding poor men and women with a chance to take con- 
trol of their lives is the purpose of Our Voice. For seven 
years now we have given opportunities to more than 2000 
people in Edmonton who have found themselves living in 


poverty. 

Our Voice is a project of Bissell Centre and was founded in 1994 
to empower people who were homeless or at risk of becoming so, as 
they work toward gainful employment and self-sufficiency. With 
more than a seven-year history, the Our Voice organization has 


Ye S I would like to 


contribute to Our Voice! 


Our Voice has come a long way but needs more to be done and we 
cannot do it without you. Your tax-deductible financial contribution 
will allow us to continue our commitment of helping the home- 
less/and the unemployed transition into gainful employment. 
Won't you please take a minute and send in your contribution 
today? Your giving and supportive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Please send a cheque to: 


Our Voice 10527-96 Street 
Edmonton AB. T5H 2H6 


Your money will go toward: 

@ Helping with the printing costs of Our Voice. 

@ Computer and writing training for our vendors. 

@ Continued support and empowerment services for vendors. 


Enclosed is a tax-deductible donation for 
$100.00. $75.00___ $50.0 Other 


Name: 


Address: 


Organization (if any): 


Phone: 


Goes On 


oday, Chris Lautischer’s life is now one con- 
sistent juggling act, but if you were to go 
back to his earliest origins, the act would be 
one tough one to follow. 

Chris was born in Edmonton, Alberta. He is the 
oldest of one brother. The son of an Edmonton 
police officer. His mother always worked hard while 
looking after her children. 

When Chris was eleven years old, his father was 
working as a police officer. His father was also run- 
ning a karate school. The owner of the building, 
who rented out the retail space to Chris's father, put 
the young Chris in a dangerous situation. One day, 
the owner discreetly managed to get Chris to come 
for a car ride with him to an RV trailer park out of 
town. Then forcefully using intimidation, he threat- 
ened to kill Chris, if he wouldn't cooperate with his 
sexual demands. The threats terrified Chris into 
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Juggling Life : 


cooperating and as a result, the young eleven year 
old was sexually assaulted by this man. 

After the assault, the man who raped Chris left 
town, fearing that the police authorities would 
apprehend him and have him charged for this 
abhorrent crime 

From that day on, Chris managed to keep the 
assault hidden in the back of his mind, not telling 
his parents or anyone about the assault, fearing 
retribution from this man 

When Chris was thirteen, while taking swim- 
ming lessons at a recreational centre in Edmonton, 
he noticed a poster on the centre's wall, advertising 
a two-day free of charge street performers work- 

shop. The diverse program offered a variety of 
interesting courses, including animal balloon mak- 
ing, juggling, magic and face painting. 

At age fourteen, Chris’s father and mother 
decided on getting a divorce. His father’s commit- 
ment to the police force and karate business had an 
impact in interfering with his responsibilities to his 
wife, These commitments caused an ongoing indif- 
ference between his father and mother and daily 
arguing between the two was quickly becoming a 
common occurrence in the Lautischer household. 

At age fifteen, Chris finally broke the news to 
his mother, but not his father, about the rape inci- 
dent. The rape was kept a secret from his father, as 
both Chris and his mother feared the father would 
go on a vengeance, looking to even the score for 
what this man had to the young Chris. 

In 1998, Chris used the skills that he was taught 
at juggling school to compete professionally as a 
juggler at an international juggling competition 
held in the State of Nevada. Despite not winning in 
this competition, the exposure and experience for 
Chris was enjoyable. 
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At age sixteen, for around a 


ne-year period 
Chris turned to drug running. The proceeds from 
those sales were used to support his drug abuse 
addiction, but soon his drug running career would 
finally come to an end. 

One day, he attempted to commit suicide as a 
way of putting his past behind him. He injected 
some heroin and nearly overdosed on a high quan 
tity. He spent a week in the hospital while recuper 
ating from his suicide [attempt]. He finally decided 
in putting an end to his drug running and drug 
abuse. Beyond the road to recovery, he successfully 
abstained from abusing drugs 

Chris also spent time in a youth emergency cen- 
tre for two nights. He recently received help from 
the Boyle Street-Co-op social organization, where a 
support worker helped him apply for welfare and 
referred him to live with a nun, as of February 
2001, for a six-month period. 

One month prior to moving on his own, he 
managed to secure employment as a security 
guard, working this position for only a three-month : 
period, from May to July 2001. Chris 

As of one year ago, Chris has been living on his 
own. Just this year, the divorce that his parents 


Lautischer 


agreed to five years ago was finalized. 

He also recently reunited with his old profession 
as a torch juggler. He now does this as a full-time 
living, busking on the many streets in Edmonton. 

Life for this young man is one consistent jug- 
gling act that gives him new meaning in life. He 
says, “I love my job. | love juggling. | love working 
with the people. The money is decent. It's a much 
more entertaining environment than a lot of places 
I've worked.” 


“Life for this young man 
is one consistent 
juggling act that gives 
him Wew-meaning 
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JOHN ZAPANTIS 


Proud Spowsors of the 
Songs of the Street Poetry Book 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH of the 
FIRST PEOPLES 


10821-96 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone: (780) 422-3052 Fax: (780) 423-0176 
http://www.sacredpeoples.net 


Rev. James L. Holland, OMI 
Pastor 


City of Edmonton, Landlord and Tenant Advisory Board 


Call if you area 
landlord or a 
tenant that needs: 


Landlord and Tenant 
Advisory Board 


Call 496-5959 


line include: 


Advice in residential ¢ General Information 
tenancy matters ¢ Laws and Tips 
Mediation in e Security Deposits 
a residential ¢ Starting a Tenancy 
tenancy dispute e Agreements 
Education courses ¢ Inspection 


or workshops 

To purchase the 
Question & Answer = 
Booklet or Forms 
Free Landlord and 
Tenant fact sheets 


Reports & 


e Notices 


Find information fast using 


The Landlord and Tenant Information 
Line 24 hours a day. Call 496-5959; press 


2, then press 1 and 
follow the instructions. 


Main Floor Chancery Hall 
#3 Sir Winston Churchill Square 


(Corner of 102A Avenue and 99 Street) 


Edmonton, AB TSj 2C3 
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Some topics on 
the information 


Security Deposits 
Resolving Disputes 
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Pian for your fall classes now | 
Certified instructcr: Linda Dumont | 
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Edmonton. His friendly smile has 
earned him the well-deserved nick- 
name, “The Smiling Victor”. 

He’s so friendly, customers and 
curious onlookers surround Victor 
like he’s some kind of famous 
celebrity. What the legendary King 
of Rock and Roll Elvis Presley was to 
fans visiting him at Graceland 
Mansion, is what Victor Jones is to 
the curious passers-by, or customers 
who come to visit Victor on Whyte 
Avenue. 

Victor’s been vending for 6 years. 
His relationship with his clientele 
and the public has been a successful 
one. He discovered the Our Voice at 
the Bissell Centre, where the maga- 
zine is published, while hanging out 
at the centre one day. 

Victor suffers from schizophrenia. 
Schizophrenia is a serious mental 
disorder characterized by loss of con- 
tact with reality. The symptoms 
include hallucinations, delusions, 
false beliefs, abnormal thinking and 
disrupted work and social function. 
Despite his mental condition, he 
also suffers from a permanent back 
problem. He once injured his back, 
after falling off a horse on his par- 
ents’ farm in Saskatchewan. 

People often wonder why he's not 
working at a more challenging job 
and high paying one. He says, “A 
lot of people who see me selling Our 
Voice magazine, they think I should 
be doing something else. They don’t 
realize, | have a little schizophrenia, 
or a bad back and that I need to do 
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The well-established hard work- 
ing vendor is proud of his six-year 
association as an Our Voice vendor. 
He also recently hada poem that he 
wrote, published for the very first 
time in this magazine. In January 
2002 CBC Radio hosted a feature 
story on Our Voice vendors. Victor 
Jones was one of the many vendors 
interviewed on his past experiences 
as a vendor for the magazine. The 
veteran Our Voice vendor has also 
participated in numerous interviews 
published about his views and 
achievements in the Our Voice mag- 
azine. 

Victor's customers certainly know 
how to make him smile. It’s no won- 
der he’s earned the nickname “The 
Smiling Victor”. He says, “I’ve been 
vending for six years. I've been get- 
ting wooden nickels. Customers 
think it’s all in fun. I can realize 
their situation, but | don’t mind the 
wooden nickels.” 

He certainly loves the people con- 
tact when vending. He says, “I like 
best to meet the people who can 
help out. I can still smile at them 
and say thank you.” 

You may find Victor “The King of 
Smile and Laughter” standing like a 
star on one of two of his famous cor- 
ners. In front of Chapters book store 
105th Street and Whyte Avenue or 
across the street in front of When 
Pigs Fly gift store 105th Street and 
Whyte Avenue in Edmonton. 
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17220 - 107 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5S 1E5 No fee job placement service _ 
1-800-661-7557 
some physiotherapy.” 
Victor's doctor recommends that 
he avoid jobs that involve heavy lift- | 
ing, so that he does not cause injury 
his back. He says, “I’ve been t | Operated on a non-profit basis 
“most friendly Our Voice ‘Sitting down job, orf > 
answering phones or office jobs. 
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